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coming from the west; for in some cases, at any rate, the
redoubts face in a westerly direction and the radiating
lines of walls spread out towards the east. The Bedou
say that they were made by the "old men," which indi-
cates a tradition of some prehistoric tribe. The idea is
that flocks could be grazed in the valleys, and on the
danger signal could be driven into the defended area
with the help of the converging walls.

There is one more feature of the basalt country that
requires description, and that is the presence of large
and perfectly level areas called mud flats. These are
not exclusive to the basalt region, but they are much
more noticeable than elsewhere because of their sharp
contrast to their grimy surroundings. The shallow
depressions between the hills have become filled up with
fine yellowish mud carried down in suspension by drain-
age water running off the hills. Some of them are
nearly circular in shape, some roughly elliptical and some
kidney-shaped* Their principal feature from the flying
point of view is that their forms are individual and char-
acteristic; and certain of them are easily recognizable
wlten you get to know them well. When dry they
make excellent landing grounds because their surface
is absolutely flawless. But there is one important dis-
advantage. When the sun is shining on them they
possess a surface almost like a mirror and reflect the
glare in a dazzling way. Although a pilot likes to have
a flat surface on which to land, he also likes to be able
to see some features on it, such as tufts of grass or ruts,
which assist his estimation of the nearness of the ground
while he drops towards it. On the mud flats there is
nothing. If you land on one in summer you have the
feeling that you are dropping into vacancy, and unless